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ARE IDEAS. PHYSICAL? 


N his celebrated essay ‘‘The Energies of Men,’’ William James 

asks us to believe that ideas release energy, that they are dynamo- 
genic agents. This is particularly true, he says, of personal ideals 
or socially significant principles. One thinks of the slogan ‘‘Re- 
member Pearl Harbor’’ or the democratic principle: all men are 
created equal. It seems indisputable that in some sense ideas, 
fertile or vicious, have influenced the course of human history. 
Now if ideas do release energy, individually or collectively, is it 
not clear that they must possess energy? And if they release 
physical energy in the human organism, must they not be physical 
forces? An affirmative answer to these questions is implied by, 
although not always explicit in, the contemporary doctrine of the 
physical mind. This hypothesis has been clearly expressed in the 
impressive statement: ‘‘Point for point, the properties of the mind 
turn out to be identical with known properties of the brain.’’+ 
A modified version of this view is to the effect that ideas are aspects 
of physical forces. This is closer to the naturalistic conceptions 
of S. Alexander and R. W. Sellars who repudiate epiphenomenalism 
but regard consciousness as a quality or aspect of organized brain- 
processes. Both views agree that ideas regulate or re-enforce be- 
havior to the extent that they are, wholly or in part, energy- 
patterns in the human cerebrum. 

The doctrine of the physical mind is not subject to the glaring 
difficulties of radical behaviorism, for it entails full recognition of 
the reality of introspective data and its advocates freely concede 
that these ‘‘conscious processes’’ cast much light upon the brain- 
process. On the other hand, it carries with it a clear denial of 
psycho-physical dualism and an affirmation that all the energy dis- 
played by human beings is physical energy of one form or another. 
In these latter respects, the doctrine in question is fundamentally 
opposed to dualistic conceptions of ‘‘mind energy’’ such as those 
of Bergson, McDougall, and many of the psycho-analysts. In the 
judgment of these thinkers, mind is a distinct kind of energy, not 
describable or measurable in terms of the categories and units of 


1P, T. Young, Motivation of Behavior, p. 532. 
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the physical sciences. Hence ideas, if they are forces, are non- 
physical forces. As against this view, the doctrine of the physical 
mind implies that ideas are ‘‘energy traces’’ in the brain which, 
under certain conditions of re-facilitation, in some way affect the 
course of nervous energy on its way to the muscles and glands. 
Such traces may be viewed either as persisting stresses at the sy- 
napses or as well-established associative pathways formed by condi- 
tioning or in some comparable manner. Professor Montague’s 
highly original theory of consciousness as potential energy or ‘‘an- 
ergy’’ in the brain appears to be a compromise between these con- 
trasting views but to lean more closely to the Bergsonian doctrine 
both in its radical conception of time and in being favorable to 
belief in personal immortality.” 

Another advantage of the doctrine of the physical mind is that 
it can be stated in such a way as not to violate the law of conserva- 
tion of energy as does its older version, epiphenomenalism. The 
latter, in teaching that consciousness is only an aura surrounding 

- the human machine, like a rainbow over a waterfall or the babbling 
of a brook,® does involve this difficulty that it asks us to believe 
in a non-causative effect, an efflorescence of the expenditure of 
energy which gives back no energy and transmits none. The 
analogies of the epiphenomenalist were, indeed, never very convinc- 
ing. For the rainbow over the waterfall or the babbling of a brook 
may inspire the creative efforts of the poet or the theologian. Even 
the evanescent shadow that follows a man in the sunlight may 
startle an animal or arouse the risibility of a child. The epiphe- 
nomenalist may escape this by becoming a parallelist. But by thus 
asserting that no brain energy goes into the making of ideas he 
accepts the perpetual miracle of emergent qualities without a 
cause. Now the doctrine of the physical mind, in common with 

. most forms of naturalism, is not free from this haunting difficulty. 
But, by placing ideas within the stream of pulsing energy that 

surges across the brain and not outside of it, the physicalist con- 
trives to affirm that our ideas are naturally caused like breathing 
or any other function and that they participate in the energizing 
of human behavior. This, I think, is the strength of Professor 

Sellars’ evolutionary naturalism. It naturalizes consciousness 

without making it otiose or merely luxurious. Mind becomes a 

qualitied aspect of a total process of mind-brain, the brain part of 
which would function differently and less effectively if it were not 
glowing with consciousness. 


2W. P. Montague, The Ways of Things, p. 405. 
3G. Santayana, The Realm of Essence, p. 134. 
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Before we can rest in such an enticing view, however, two very 
fundamental questions must be asked. If ideas are basically physi- 
eal, do they possess physical properties? And do their properties 
include dynamic or causal, as well as purely qualitative properties? 
William James, when he wrote ‘‘The Energies of Men,’’ was dual- 
istic enough to say ‘‘no’’ to the first question and ‘‘yes’’ to the 
second and thus to approach rather closely to Bergson’s doctrine 
of mind energy. His argument is worth considering afresh. He 
points out that as human beings we can energize not only on pro- 
gressively more active levels but also on qualitatively higher levels. 
‘‘Everyone,’’ he remarks, ‘‘feels that his total power rises when 
he passes to a higher qualitative level of life.’’ Thus, he goes on 
to say in a memorable passage, ‘‘writing is higher than walking, 
thinking is higher than writing, deciding higher than thinking, 
deciding ‘no’ higher than deciding ‘yes.’’’’ The higher we go in 
this scale of living, the more inner work is necessary. But the 
total expenditure of calories by the organism may be less. Some- 
times this inner work is inversely proportional to the number of 
foot-pounds of energy expended. Just to relax and to achieve 


quiet acceptance of a unifying principle of life is much more truly ° 
efficacious than so much muscular strain that depletes our reserves. 

The essential basis of this argument for mind energy, then, is 
that we have direct evidence of mental or spiritual work as opposed 
to merely physical work and that since energy is usually defined as 
work done or the capacity for work it is entirely logical to postulate 
the existence of mental or spiritual energy. Just as physical work 
represents the application of so much force against so much resist- 
ance, as in overcoming gravitation, so mental work involves the 
putting forth of mental force (intelligent effort) against mental 
resistance (problems, difficulties, mental inertia). Is it not true, 
and here we advance beyond James, that the psychologist succeeds 
in measuring this mental energy with some degree of exactness? 
He does not measure it in physical units, or even in I. Q. points 
as we sometimes suppose, but basically in terms of questions of 
graded difficulty. The typical intelligence test is constructed upon 
the principle of mental gradients. Each successive question re- 
quires, not more muscular effort or more visceral effort which are, 
indeed, a handicap at times, but more work in the sense of attentive 
clarification or analysis and relation-grasping or pattern-forming 
synthesis. As yet no instrument for measuring moral or spiritual 
work has been devised. The nearest approach to this is the scale 
of values type of test which is now quite familiar. Such a test 
gives a rough measure of the relative amount of interest (affective 
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energy) which esthetic, religious, social, and other stimuli-complexes 
elicit from you. But the choices do not appear to be graded in 
terms of valuational difficulty and hence to measure valuational 
energy. 

The phenomenological truth of James’s descriptions of mental 
and spiritual levels of work can not very well be denied by the 
proponent of the doctrine of the physical mind. He is, therefore, 
forced to argue that such apparent mental or-spiritual energy is 
really nervous energy with certain qualities of sensory pain or 
pleasure and of imagery supervening. He endeavors to explain all 
this in terms of the integrative activity of the human nervous sys- 
tem. A higher level of personal activity must represent: (1) 
higher levels in the nervous system; (2) more complex unities of 
inter-neural functioning; (3) greater approximation to the inte- 
grative activity of the brain as a whole as opposed to localized 
functions of specific tracts; (4) more refined sensory or imaginal 
pleasure or a more satisfying re-organization of the perceptual field 
through the working of the brain as a whole. Man is a time- 
binding and space-binding animal to the extent that sweeping 
waves of nervous energy embrace in certain unities, admittedly 
difficult to explore, spatially discrete brain-processes from different 
sensory points and memories (brain-traces) of differing degrees of 
intensity from recent to remote. The genius differs from the ordi- 
nary person, according to this view, not in the size of his brain 
but in: (@) some as yet unknown superior quality of his brain 
cells; and (b) in the superior concentration of energy or exaltation 
of motive which spurs him to use the widest neural inter-connections 
of his brain to a much greater degree than his less talented fellows. 
The creation of art, science, literature, morality, and religion must 
be understood in these terms. 

Advocates of the mind-energy view may criticize this theory 
either from a negative or from a positive point of view. The 
former and less effective argument, like that of the neo-vitalist, 
points us to the immensity of our ignorance of the brain and its 

levels. The superior quality of highly integrated brain tissue 
seems to be read into it by projection rather than discovered by 

| authentic neurological findings. Neurologists admit that the brain 

| of the genius does not differ in quality of tissue from that of the 
<u“, , normal brain. It is only the sub-normal brain that is defective in 
uN ¥ al ‘aan layers. The electro-chemical activity of one nerve-cell is 
9 _ Si}very much like that of any other. The conception of a general 
fund of central nervous energy which sweeps across the brain and 

_ unites the different areas in other than a sympathetic resonance 
Mp * seems to be more speculative than founded upon fact. The s0- 
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called brain-waves have been sorted out into different types such 
as alpha, beta, gamma, etc., but they have not been definitely 
graded as to quality. All ‘‘alpha waves’’ look very much alike on 
the record. No type of brain-wave yet discovered represents what 
may properly be called creative thinking. The leading neurolo- 
gists admit that they do not yet know any details of the process 
whereby the brain conserves memories. Even the qualities of sen- 
sation which introspection reports are not yet explained in terms 
of specific nerve-energies or known cortical patterns. Even so 
simple an attribute of consciousness as intensity is only correlated 
with frequency of nerve-impulse, not clearly understood in terms 
. of it. Nerve-fusion as a mode of explanation of the phenomenally 
indubitable sensory fusion is a very difficult conception. Small 
wonder that the eminent neurologist, E. D. Adrian, wrote some 
time ago: ‘‘The nervous system . . . is a material system somehow 
responsible for such nonmaterial things as emotions and thoughts. 
These are in the category outside the range of mechanical explana- 
tion, and for this reason will never be fully explainable in terms 
of physics and chemistry.”’ 

The weakness of these objections, well-grounded as they may be, 
lies in the fact that they minimize the progress that has been made 
and will be made in neurological and bio-chemical discovery. Who 
knows but that the answers to these enigmas will be forthcoming 
within the next century. The mind-energist is on much stronger 
ground when he contends, much in the spirit of William James, 
that we are making faster progress in understanding the human 
mind by assuming that, once mentality emerges in the long course 
of cosmic evolution, it presents us with certain new qualities, 
properties, and laws which, although superimposed upon those of 
physics and physiological chemistry, are in some sense distinctive, 
unique, or autonomous. Even the successors of behaviorism, the 
so-called objectivists, now freely concede that psychology as a 
science has its own categories and its own distinctive methods of 
procedure, even its own factual content, and is not to be regarded 
as an appendage of either biology or bio-chemistry. They would 
agree that much more is being learned about the nature of per- 
sonality from personality tests, clinical procedure, and from stud- 
ies of phenomenal behavior than from physical investigations of 
our human substrate. In this connection it is significant to note 
that one of the most authoritative and illuminating works on per- 
sonality to appear in recent years is a six-hundred-page volume in 
which only a few paragraphs are devoted to neurological findings.* 


4G. W. Allport, Personality. 
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Mathematical procedures and depth analyses applied to what may 
be called ‘‘human data’’ appear to be the chief growing points of 
the science of the mind at present. 
The theory of mind-energy, however, has a more metaphysical 
approach in its confrontation of the doctrine of the physical mind. 
A philosophy of mind can hardly escape being a philosophy of 
| reality since man’s mind emerges out of the cosmos. Included in 
any adequate view of the universe must be some provision for that 
aspect of ideas which we denominate under the head of univer- 
sals. It seems beyond question that man responds to general 
principles, to wide relationships, to universal or invariant connec- 
tions of the data of experience. He is no longer. regarded as a 
mere rationalist, but is a thoroughgoing empiricist who recog- 
nizes this realm as not only real but operative. Now the physi- 
calist has his greatest difficulty at precisely this point, namely, as 
to what type of physical process can be the basis of general ideas, 
the laws of psychology, for example. An underlying physical 
identity of pattern will not suffice to explain many types of uni- 
versals which are, phenomenologically at least, not spatial or ma- 
terial but logical, temporal, or trans-temporal and axiological. 
Bergson appears to be right when he affirms that the higher up 
we go in the scale of mentality the more the parallelism of the 
psychical and the physical breaks down. This is simply to affirm 
that logic, esthetics, ethics, politics, and history are autonomous 
sciences ; they are not branches of physics; they are most. fruitfully 
explored in terms of non-physical categories. 
The view that ideas are not only non-physical realities but 
actually operative forces, however, is less easy to establish and has 
,;a great weight of traditional criticism against it. Yet Bergson 
| seems to be entirely sound when he declares that we have a primi- 
| tive, unsophisticated perception of actual force or energy in our 
own experience of effort.5 This deserves to be respected and taken 
for its full worth rather than explained away or analyzed into 
static elements. Professor Montague’s version of this, namely, 
that we do have an experience of enforcement and that our par- 
ticipatory awareness of the potential energy of stress is just as 
objectively valid as our visual perceptions, is no less_plausible.® 
It seems undeniable, moreover, that from Plato to Bergson most 
of the dualistic and idealistic systems have taken this primary 
causality as almost axiomatic. In some sense all philosophers are 
causally anthropomorphic to the extent of believing that their 
ideas are efficacious. Otherwise why should they be so busy try- 


5 Time and Free Will, authorized trans., passim. 
6 The Ways of Things, p. 183, p. 498. 
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ing to install them in other philosophers’ brains to replace ideas 
which they regard as illogical or outworn. The objections of the 
positivists, however, are sufficiently acute to merit respectful at- 
tention. 

First, there is the contention, so often repeated by psychologists, 
that the belief in the efficacy of ideas is a relic of primitive animism 
and illusory because pre-scientific. This is either a question-beg- 
ging epithet or it rests upon the rather naive view that scientific 
analysis and abstraction give an exhaustive account of whatever 
science investigates. A more impressive but none the less irrel- 
evant objection is to the effect that our sense of effort can not be 
trusted as veridical because it is not simple, as Bergson contends, 
but complex, that is, composed of certain muscular sensations and 
images. But this is true of all perceptual knowledge, notably of 
our vision of physical: objects which, since the great realistic in- 
stauration of 1901, has seemed so much less subject to skepticism 
than formerly. In short, visual realism is the minimum of all 
realisms but kinesthetic realism is equally well-founded. Another 
answer is that an experience of fact or value may be at once com- 
plex and simple, at once subjective and objectively revealing. A 
third irrelevant objection, traceable to Hume but still parroted, 
is that our awareness of power or force does not enable us to pre- 
dict future occurrences or to derive a law of consequences; in short, 
that it does not solve the problem of induction. The answer is 
that this is true but that it is not a special difficulty of kinesthetic 
realism or dynamism. It is only a general difficulty of all tran- 
scendent inference from immediately given data. It demands so- 
lution, but not by giving it up as the positivist tends to do. It is 
best solved, in the writer’s judgment, after the manner of White- 
head’s philosophy of the organism or of some similar cosmic ideal- 
ism or energism, that is, by a general metaphysical solution. 

The remaining objections to the postulate of dynamism, i.e., of 
idea-forces, are largely overcome, I think, by the following con- 
siderations: (1) The business of philosophy is not to do away 
with the major intuitions of the human race, of which the con- 
sciousness of mental efficacy is one, but to explicate them and to 
render them consistent. (2) The process of history is well-nigh 
unintelligible unless we assume that great ideas, as of democracy, 
individual rights, a super-race, or a divine destiny, have been 
actually operative along with natural forces such as climate and 
economic forces such as food-supply. But such history-shaping 
ideas, although not devoid of physical properties, are much more 
completely interpreted in terms of conscious experiences of value 
and power. (3) No complete or intelligible philosophy in the 
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long run evades the category of activity-passivity. The various 
forms of naturalism limit the sphere of this category to natural 
events or energies. But this limitation appears to be arbitrary, 
that is, founded upon a preference for the explanations of the nat- 
ural sciences rather than a reasoned justification of this prefer- 
ence. The positivist, speaking broadly, professes to reject this 
category entirely but in the end smuggles it in, either in the cer- 
tainty of his own deductions or in his interpretation of strict im- 
plication. Even if he reduces such certainty to a probability, he 
nevertheless experiences some conviction of the logical ground of 
such probability. Even if he reduces strict implication to ana- 
lytical judgment or to a freely chosen postulate, it gives him a 
sense of mental power to do so. (4) As various writers such as 
James, Bergson, Broad, Pillsbury, Jennings, and Pratt, have 
argued, the application of the inductive causal methods to the 
antecedents of behavior in volition supports the view that the idea 
of the goal or the intention of the agent is, inferentially, at least, 
a co-cause of that behavior, in the sense of being always present 
when voluntary action occurs, always absent when voluntary action 
fails to occur, and varying in degree, although in different units, 
concomitantly with the corresponding behavior. The well-known 
exceptions, stressed by Spinoza and Hume, can be adequately ex- 
plained in terms of the principle of composition of causes or of 
failure to achieve the normal conditions of volition.” (5) Attempts 
to explain the efficacy of volition in terms of past conditioning or 
unconscious learning involve the ‘‘retro-projective fallacy,’’ that 
is, the preformationist assumption that the present is only an un- 
folding of past causes or energy-systems. In particular, such at- 
tempts seem to ignore the fact that, back to birth at least, the or- 
ganism was consciously struggling to learn and consciously aware 
of success, even if success was accidental. (6) Man’s indubitable 
creativity can be more intelligibly explained in terms of the func- 
tioning of ideas which are cross-fertilizations of his various con- 
served experiences evaluated in the focus of consciousness rather 
than by postulating unconscious creativities or as yet mythical 
trans-cortical fusions. Cerebral association should be viewed as 
the machinery of creation rather than its very essence. 

Many philosophers will still feel that the hypothesis of mind- 
energy with its idea-forces is too dualistic and involves a mysteri- 
ous transeunt causation. The writer submits that this objection 
is at bottom a fallacy of spatialization or of reification. The true 
disjunction here is not between an identity of mind and brain that 


7 Cf. the writer’s article: ‘‘Personal Agency and the Humian Analysis,’’ 
this JournaL, Vol. XXIV (1927), pp. 645-656. 
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ill accords with their manifest differences of properties and an 
ultra-Cartesian dualism that would put mind outside the brain. 
When any two forms of energy in the universe interact or when 
one is converted into another, there is a region of mediation or over- 
lapping. There is qualitative discontinuity but functional con- 
tinuity. What we feel in volition or thought is not a qualitative 
identity of mind and brain but a functional continuity made pos- 
sible by the fact that the stream of consciousness has depth as well 
as surface shimmer. This dimension of consciousness is recognized 
not only in the Freudian fore-conscious but in the orthodox psy- 
chological concept of the subconscious, conceived as marginal 
awareness. It has been metaphysically described with increasing 
acuteness by Leibniz, Schopenhauer, and Bergson. If, then, mind 
possesses depth (or ‘‘volume’’ as some psychologists prefer to call 
it), it becomes intelligible to conceive it as pervading the organism 
and hence being able to sense in a participative way both the up- 
rush of subconscious desire and the answering surge of telic will. 
Hume failed to discover the presence of ‘‘power,’’ not only be- 
cause his psychology was atomistic instead of configurational, but 
because he looked only on the surface of consciousness as it gleams 
in the spotlight of attentive clearness. Introspection has been too 
exclusively identified with this clear, superficial awareness, too 
little with the deeper, more natural awareness of personal re- 
sourcefulness without which such basic terms as ‘‘capacity,’’ 
“‘energy,’’ and ‘‘force’’ would be meaningless to us. It is the 
merit of Freud, McDougall, and William Stern to have revived 
this fruitful conception of depth of consciousness and made it the 
basis of a truly dynamic science of mind. 

It is unlikely that the advocate of the physical mind theory will 
be convinced. From a naturalistic evolutionary view, ideas seem 
to have evolved too late in the history of the cosmos to be causally 
important. Is it not the superior brain of man that is really re- 
sponsible for what little progress he has made? Are not the 
fundamental causes the mechanical, electrical, and chemical ener- 
gies which have been in the world beyond any knowable begin- 
ning? At this point the doctrine in question is seen as a corollary 
of cosmic naturalism. Naturalism has been well summarized by 
Professor Hocking as a philosophy which professes to be complete 
but which leaves many aspects of the world unexplained.® Pro- 
fessor Boodin has, in essence, charged naturalism with being a 
view of the universe without a creative principle? Many centuries 
ago Plato in the Phaedo anticipated these fundamental objections 


8 Types of Philosophy, revised edition, pp. 94 ff. 
9 Three Interpretations of the Universe, Ch. 11. 
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by asking how we are to account for the coming into being of order 
in the world without a principle of order. Socrates concludes that 
the cause of his sitting there is not the ten thousand physical 
causes, although they play a part, but his ‘‘choice of the best.’’ 
So in the world at large, the principle that ‘‘will never be over- 
thrown’’ is: ‘‘By beauty all things become beautiful.’’ In this 
age refreshed by the speculative vision of Whitehead, the pervading 
and increasing order of the world seems no longer utterly insol- 
uble. Idealism, theism, and cosmic vitalism today would almost 
coincide in this inference: the evolving order of nature, life, and 
history implies certain principles of order; order implies an 
orderer. To this, naturalism opposes a cosmic epiphenomenalism. 
There is something in the human mind, historic prejudice, or deep 
reason, which makes this epigenesis of orders only slightly more 
convincing than a sterile preformationism. That ideas actually 
guide our organisms and that principles have guided the energies 
of nature are complementary aspects of a difficult but thoroughly 
- tenable hypothesis. It is the common insight of Plato, Aristotle, 
Leibniz, Hegel, Bergson, and Whitehead, uniting their astonishing 
variety of metaphysical detail. Did six so seminal thinkers unite 
in an illusion? 


: DENISON Maurice ALLAN. 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE. 





RECENT CATHOLIC VIEWS ON ART AND POETRY 


A LL poetry is divided into two parts: the coming into being and 

the shaping up. Those concerned with poetry have realized 
this at least ever since Socrates, commanded in a dream to make 
poetry, worried because—though he could fit words musically to- 
gether—he could not invent. Trying to clear his duties during 
his last days in prison, he ‘‘composed’’; but he had to borrow the 
original substance from Aesop, being himself sterile. Recently 
Catholic writers, artists, and lovers of art have poured a new in- 
tensity into the meaning of these two parts of all art and their 
mutual adjustment. The freshness of their views comes from the 
thoroughness with which, reviving old thoughts and observing 
new agonies, they have made the ‘‘coming into being’’ into travail 
and birth out of a ‘‘dark night,’’ the ‘‘shaping up’’ into rightly 
ruled construction in any material; and the final fusion of the two is 
negotiable only by Divinity. The most dramatic assertion of the 
constructive half of art is Eric Gill’s: ‘‘I say that to make a drain- 
pipe is as much the work of an artist as it is to make paintings or 
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poems.’’? ‘‘ Artists belong in the class of all workmen, doing 


useful jobs.’’ The second part, the mystical birth of poetry, is 
best described by Jacques Maritain: ‘‘In a way,: . . [the artist] 
is not of this world, being, from the moment he begins working 
for beauty, on the road which leads upright souls to God and 
makes invisible things clear to them by visible.’’? Neo-Catholic 
theorists of the artistic process might display an emblem to pic- 
ture their paradox: a drawing of Christ as the divine carpenter. 
The suggestion receives support from a sentence in Art and Scho- 
lasticism: ‘‘Pondering the art or activity peculiar to the artifez, 
. . . [the Doctors of the Middle Ages] pondered the activity which 
Our Lord chose to exercise throughout His hidden life; they 
pondered also, in a way, the activity even of the Father; for they 
knew that the virtue of art is to be predicated peculiarly of God, 
like Goodness and Justice, and that the Son, plying His poor 
man’s trade, was still the image of the Father and of His action.’’® 

Let us follow the Catholic breaking-down of the two crucial 
concepts, ‘‘craft’’ and ‘‘inspiration,’’ into elements, and examine 
the nature of that final element which is used to bring them to- 
gether. 

As craftsman, an artist is a human being especially impelled 
to work himself outward. In contrast with the thinker, whose 
habit is introspective, the artist belongs with practical men, who 
deal with things, and whose attention is directed to the environ- 
ment. In the insistence that art, by nature, makes a work, a work 
that stands by itself outside the workman, the Neo-Catholic ac- 
cents his typical realism. Modern estheticians, it is asserted, 
‘‘penetrated with subjectivism and the doctrine of empathy,’’* 
have missed the essential feature in the creative operation of artists. 
At the base of all authentic explanation of the artistic act is placed 
its pure objectwity. The literal meaning of the word ‘‘objective’’ 
is emphasized : ‘‘ob-jective’’ equals ‘‘thrown over against’’—jeté 
dans l’étre. In the background of these phrases of the Neo- 
Thomists is Book VI of the Nicomachean Ethics where the line is 
drawn between the artistic virtue and intelligence of man and his 
moral character or prudence. ‘‘Art ... has its excellence [or 
perfect development] in something other than itself,’ but this is 
not so with prudence.’’ Prudence fulfills itself in the good of the 
agent. In St. Thomas this becomes: ‘‘ Making is an action passing 
into outward matter whereas doing is an action abiding in the 


1Eric Gill, Art (John Lane, 1935), p. 4. 
2 Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism (New York, 1930), p. 38. 
8 Ibid., pp. 20-21. 

4 Marcel de Corte, Revue Thomiste, Vol. XLII (1937), p. 392. 
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agent.’’ The free gloss of Maritain on the Thomistic definition 
of such ‘‘making,’’ “‘poiein,’’ ‘‘ poéticité’’ is as follows: 


Art as such has for its end, not to know, but to produce or create,—not 
in the mode of nature, as radium produces helium, nor as one living being en- 
genders another, but in the mode of spirit and freedom. ... [Art] is con- 
cerned with the productivity of the intelligence ad extra... . Because of 
. . . [intelligence’s] superabundance it has an intrinsic tendency to express 
and manifest itself in the world [aw dehors], to sing.5 


This native propulsion or need of speech must, in the next 
place, submit itself to training in order to become art. So St. 
Thomas makes art not an ephemeral adjective of a human being, 
but a persisting habit. The native propensity becomes a fund of 
energy and expertness always at the owner’s disposal. In the days 
when art was actually identified with craft, the apprentice learned 
his trade in a workshop or studio, and ‘‘copied line upon line the 
very living and varied action of his master.’’ There was thus 
_ built into the youthful organism a skill that could be relied upon 
to furnish through the years well-made objects for human use. 
But as the master adapted his habit to the shape of the event, so 
also the pupil learned to do. The life and mobility of the skill 
was presumed to pass into the apprentice along with the fixed out- 
lines of the tradition. In this sense art as craft was action upon 
matter as free as disciplined. Maritain calls the artist’s habits 
living rules. 

The last element named in our analytical process, viz., the 
freely swinging pointer of the craftsman’s habit, inevitably limits 
the number of craftsmen. But on the whole, wherever there is 
working reason employed in shaping matter to useful ends, there 
is, in the view before us, the artist. In other words, the definition 
of craftsman, in the main, concerns only broad human traits: the 
will to produce, submission to discipline, and the possession of 
the right rule in the mind. The specifications do not call for rare 
gifts or extraordinary powers. The making of shoes, ships, and 
painted pictures alike becomes art, differentiated only by the dis- 
tinctions of material and place of future service. In a word, art 
is continuous with all trades and skills. 

Eric Gill’s whole autobiography might be called a free com- 
mentary on the Neo-Scholastic conception of the artist’s process. 
Cutting letters in tomb-stones was his special craft. He turned 
to this when he became disgusted with his place as a young archi- 
tect’s draughtsman for the Ecclesiastical Commission in London, 
and sought elsewhere an honest job and a true art. What made 


5 Jacques Maritain, Situation de la poésie (Paris, 1938), pp. 96-97. 
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him rebellious in the architect’s office was the perception of lack 
of integrity in the business that went forward. There the work- 
man was not in the work. The practice of drawing went on in 
utter independence of, and even ridiculing, what the drawing was 
for. The draughtsmen made ‘‘twiddles on paper,’’ and the work- 
men somewhere else were supposed to turn the twiddles into 
lively sculptured ornament, he complained. The end or rule was 
out of joint with the means or manufacture. The ecclesiastical 
intention was that the drawing should realize itself in stone for 
the glory of God according to the Anglican confession. But the 
draughtsmen never touched stone and they were agnostic. Gill 
said that he wished to ‘‘be a workman and demand a workman’s 
rights, the right to design what he made; and a workman’s duties, 
the duty to make what he designed.’’*® All the canons of Thomist 
doctrine he believed to be satisfied by the art of carving letters 
as he intended to follow it: a right form coming directly from a 
right rule in the mind; no imitation, no sprawling emotion; a thing 
made, not the image of a thing; the ‘‘making’’ conducted accord- 
ing to the controlling conditions and regulations of a ‘‘trade,’’ the 
production of an obvious utility. These are his words: 


" Lettering has this . . . advantage over other arts; at its very base, con- 


joined and inseparable, are the fair and the fit—most obviously useful and de- 
pending for its beauty upon nothing but man’s musical sense. The shapes of 
letters do not derive their beauty from any sensual or sentimental remi- 
niscence. No one can say that the O’s roundness appeals to us only -because 
it is like that of an apple or of a girl’s breast or of the full moon. We like 
the circle because such liking is connatural to the human mind. And no one 
can say lettering is not a useful trade by which you can honestly serve your 
fellow men and earn an honest living. Of what other trade or art are these 
things so palpably true? Moreover it is a precise art. You don’t draw an 
A and then stand back and say: there, that gives you a good idea of an A as 
seen through an autumn mist, or: that’s not a real A but gives you a good 
effect of one. Letters are things, not pictures of things.7 


In accenting the homo artifex, i.e., the artist as good workman 
and shaper, the Neo-Catholics have gone as far as possible into 
precedents, and, some might feel, into speculative regions. For 
the skilled maker, in his religious orientation, acknowledges descent 
from God, the prime Maker and Builder. The infinite God, to 
be sure, makes all things by the simple effluence of His Wisdom. 
His light rays out, giving form and being to all creatures, just as 
physical light gives visible boundaries and spatial relatedness to 
the common objects of natural vision. Of course, in this sense, 


6 Eric Gill, Autobiography (London, 1940), p. 115. 
7 Ibid., p. 120. 
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man can not make. But even so, the craftsman fashions his habit 
on the habit of Deity. 

Having pursued the analysis of art as craft to its religious 
fruition, let us follow the Catholic analysis of art as inspiration. 

The first condition of poetizing, says Maritain, is the interior 
silence. There is a recoil from the senses upon the center of the 
self and a long germinating slumber. The poet’s retreat to the 
interior of his soul is as natural, he tells us, as the return of the 
bird to its nest. And when the soul returns to its center, it car- 
ries with it to ‘‘the mysterious nest of the soul’’ the whole world 
which it has put in fee. 

How has it put the whole world in fee? By collecting much 
experience and then hoarding it. His collection of much experi- 
ence is the result in the first instance of the poet’s peculiar capac- 
ity for suffering, not merely ‘‘suffering’’ in the sense of ‘‘feeling 
pain,’’ but in the sense of suffering things. To ‘‘suffer’’ things, 
to receive their signature, is a relationship to the environment 
more emotional and intimate than knowing, more speculative and 
removed than loving. That it is the latter precludes absolute 
consummation in mysticism, which implies complete absorption in 
the object. The ‘‘suffering’’ of the poet is a special synthesis of 
affection and vision, but distinct from either alone. The verbs 
used by Maritain mean ‘‘take,’’ ‘‘seize,’’ or ‘‘capture,’’ and the 
process becomes reciprocal. The sight or sound that ‘‘takes’’ the 
soul becomes in its turn captive. The artist ‘‘suffers’’ the impact 
of the active energies of things only in his turn to ‘‘embowel’’ them. 

The Neo-Catholic alters and elaborates artistic impressionabil- 
ity almost beyond recognition, for he relates it not to the semblance 
or appearance but to the actual Presence or true meaning. The 
suffering involved in the poetic emotion, Maritain says, follows 
from the poet’s kinship with the very secret of the concrete, the 
inwardness of essences, the ‘‘quiddités, qualités, talités, haecceités, 
ipseités’’ with which single and real existences teem. The poet has 
a voracious appetite for Being, and Being as such. Marcel de 
Corte describes the poet’s penetration of Being thus: ‘‘There is 
something really existent which poetical experience seizes and 
ravishes mysteriously.’’* Thus, we see, it is not the mere sense- 
less flux—the world’s foolish weather, so to speak—that the poet 
suffers, but rather 


Meaning motion fans fresh [his] wits with wonder. 


He captures the formative actions of things that he, with his pe- 
culiarly formative capacities, inclines to. He grasps a thing’s 


8de Corte, op. cit., p. 368. 
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intention or direction, its number, weight, proportion, analogy. 
His own tense individuality and realized energy make him more 
than any other human being ‘‘infinitely aware’’ of the ‘‘typical 
existent’’ in its full flowering or at its being’s crown. 

The sensitiveness of the artist, then, means in the view now 
before us that the life and energy in man meets and assimilates the 
life and energy in things. 

The phase of collection is followed by the phase of recollection. 
Or to be more accurate, the phase of harvesting impressions is fol- 
lowed by the phase of their storage in the phantasy and memory. 
Memory’s title, Mnemosyne, Mother of the Muses, implies the 
transition of potential poetry from an external place and relation 
to the poet’s mood to an interior residence. It signifies the con- 
version of sense-impact, culled events, into spiritual substance. 
Memory gives the Muse a thesaurus of forms. 

What the inspired artist has turned in this way into coin of 
spirit, and memorized or ‘‘learned by heart,’’ he holds long in 
reserve and cherishes as a rich fund of individual shapes and im- 
pressions. This hoarding temperament is in sharp contrast to 
the normal way of the practical man who spends experience as 
fast as he gets it. The life of the man of affairs goes forward 
in a process of quick exchange with the environment. He does not 
mull over the impressions that he receives, but passes them out 
again to the busy human congregation in which he spends his time, 
much in the form in which he receives them. The result is that the 
normal practical man is almost always in play at his surface, and 
at different points of his surface. He is distracted in the sense 
that his occupation calls for lively adaptation to varied external 


demands. T. S. Eliot reminds us of the strained, time-ridden 
faces 


Filled with fancies and empty of meaning 
Tumid apathy with no concentration 
Men and bits of paper... .9 


The poet, on the other hand, is ill-adjusted to surface calls, be- . 
cause his life is within. His major function is, so to speak, to sleep. 
Only he must be a good dreamer. Indeed, the words ‘‘slumber,’’ 
‘“‘retreat,’’ ‘‘ingathering’’ spell inactivity only from the point of 
view of the comparatively insignificant conscious activity we are 
most used to. The soul in retreat has its own kind of peculiar 
intense activity. ‘‘In poesy man is concentered at the base of his 
human reality. There he yields to quietude—but not in the least 
to the illusory quietude of the inactivity and vacancy of thought, 


9T. 8S. Eliot, Collected Poems, 1909-1935 (New York, 1936), p. 217. 
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but to this infinite quietude in which all the energies and all the 
relations are in activity.’’ 1° 

What, then, is the intense activity of the recoil? The collected 
and storied energies continue to operate when they are in the poet’s 
mind. They engage, there, with the general psychic power. The 
psyche as a whole swells within the wider Spirit that moves 
through all things. In this way the Inspiration of the poet re- 
veals its identity with the Prime Craftsman, the Architect of the 
World. 

What has happened, indeed, is convergence from different di- 
rections upon a paradigm of Creativity. A maker of ships or 
shoes models his craft, however much he molds matter and coa- 
lesces with the ‘‘ practical man,’’ in the last resort on Pure Essence 
or Productive Intelligence. A singer of lyrics feels the stirrings 
and pressure of this same Productive Intelligence far within his 
spiritual bowels. The ideas that seem so far apart—methodical 
skill and ecstatic imagining—come together because both involve 
engendering and direction by the same Being. This common 
spring and law makes them commensurable, and the craftsman, 
however humble, weaves an analogue of poetry in his coat, and the 
poet, however bubbling and inflamed, abides by the lines and rules 
of technique. 

Anyone who follows this theory sympathetically must be im- 
pressed by its esthetic insight, moral sensitiveness, and dialectical 
subtlety. But difficulties remain. The two conceptions seem to 
get together partly because they are themselves ambiguous, and 
partly because they are subsumed under a vague all-mothering 
Idea. This vague concept is that of Pure Act or Being Itself, 
which grounds both craft and the ‘‘factive idea,’’ or inspiration, 
of the poet. In part, Being is treated as the ‘‘luxury’’ or ‘‘abound- 
ingness’’ of whatever is, i.e., analogical Being. One might even 
go for light on this Catholic concept to Santayana’s gloss on Spi- 
nozistic Substance: ‘‘the realm of essence in its omnimodal im- 
mensity—in its capacity for infinite variation of forms.’’ Or one 
might think of Goethe’s observation on the elements in Be- 
ing that nourish Genius: ‘‘All is influence except ourselves.’’ 
Cocteau himself in ‘‘Professional Secrets’’ says: ‘‘The poet is a 
believer. In what? In everything.’’ M. Maritain’s drift at 
times seems this way, for example, when he is discussing the theory 
of poetry of M. de Corte. De Corte insists that poetry has nothing 
to do with the conceptual understanding, but bears directly on 
pure Being. Yes, replies Maritain, always remembering that 


10 Raissa Maritain, ‘‘Sens et non-sens en poésie’’ in Jacques Maritain, 
Situation de la poésie, p. 46 n. 
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Being, as the poet’s intuition grasps it and is moved by it, is in- 
finitely varied, generous, and rich. The Being which the poet 
cognizes, and which burns and lives and springs in him, is the heart 
of all that is intimate and the delicacy of all that is fragile. The 
reality of Being must not be confused with a naked abstraction. 

However, interfering with this concept of Being, infinitely 
wide, deep, and colorful, is the concept of. the God-man. The 
artist’s productive soul then becomes the theatre of a moral com- 
bat, and a good and wise analogue of himself is seen at war with 
a Devil, who is, in a quasi-human fashion, bad and foolish. Or 
if these two major protagonists are not stirring the poet’s depths, 
angels, black and white, are. This is, of course, picture-thinking, 
the approach by myth to the reasons for things. 

A complex theory, such as the present one, may well display 
a paradoxical emblem that brings together in a pictorial metaphor 
a carpenter and God. But. a flickering concept that unites and 
separates pure Being and an anthropomorphic God is hardly a 
stable basis for a philosophy of poetry. 


KATHARINE GILBERT. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
A Note on Visuau Data IN ESTHETIC PERSPECTIVE 


XPERIMENT, and a more cautious use of words, are dispelling 
the notion that the depth-dimension in the visual field gets 
added on to the other two, the latter being supposed initially given, 
fixed, and clear. Actually, the field of vision crystallizes concur- 
rently into all the various ‘‘directions’’ (here-there, right-left, 
up-down, ete.). The baby groping for the moon is not reaching 
for something that looks ‘‘nearer’’ than it does later. Position is 
at first a neither-here-nor-there-nor-in-between, which is one way of 
saying that, at first, there is no determinate position—or no determi- 
nate spatial codrdinates that give the object a locus. 

But there persists the notion that, once the visual field has be- 
come determinate’ with respect to the position of objects in it, 
another spatial property, namely, the shape, remains ‘‘given’’ in a 
way that requires (and gets) rounding out by ‘‘inference’’ of one 
sort or another. This post-inferential shape is said to approximate 
the ‘‘real’’ shape which is not ‘‘given’’ at all, just as it took ‘‘in- 


1‘*‘Determinate,’’ not by measurement or procedures involving scientific 
inference, but simply by virtue of stereoscopy—objects having definite position 
which fall within the stereoscopic zone. 
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ference’’ to get at the depth-dimension or distance according to the 
old belief. Thus, the lines of a room convergent in a corner are 
still supposed to be ‘‘given’’ as forming acute angles, though ha- 
bitual ‘‘interpretation’’ or an ‘‘element of meaning’’ makes the 
unsophisticated, practical on-looker say he ‘‘sees’’ them as con- 
verging as they really do, namely, at right angles. Similarly, the 
given shape of a coin looked at obliquely is said to be elliptical, 
though people infer it to be circular with such unconscious dex- 
terity that they say the penny looks circular from any angle, as 
long as the side-surfaces are visible at all—that is, as long as the 
penny is not held edgewise to the line of sight and is within the zone 
of stereoscopic vision. 

In addition to this, it is generally supposed that one becomes 
aware of what is ‘‘really given’’ (the elliptical instead of the cir- 
cular shape, etc.) when one assumes the non-inferential, impres- 
sionistic, esthetic attitude of, say, a painter. 

Our aim here is to correct this ‘‘manner of speaking,’’ by draw- 
ing attention to some elementary facts and reformulating them in 
a more tenable and intelligible way. We shall consider the last 
point first. 

What the artist-as-painter does imaginatively can be illus- 
trated physically in the following manner: take a long (three 
feet?), rigid, slender pencil; put its unsharpened end to the pupil 
of the artist’s eye, the point at the other end touching a plane sur- 
face (say, a sheet of paper) at right angles to the line of sight; 
place a coin in between eye and plane surface, in the line of sight 
and not at right angles to it, nor edgewise; then run the pencil 
(one end fixed at the eye) around the edge of the coin. The re- 
sultant figure drawn on the plane surface is an ellipse. 

In simpler and more fashionable terms, we have ‘‘projected’’ a 
shape on to a background, and find it elliptical. Whether this is 
done in the imagination (consciously or unconsciously) or physi- 
cally as above, what results is a construction—not a simple 
‘‘datum’’ initially given. The shape-as-given is the unprojected 
shape, and this certainly does not look elliptical in the sense that 
the projected shape does. Cut out the drawn (constructed) shape 
from the plane surface and hold it up alongside the penny, keep- 
ing the former at right angles to the line of sight and the latter in 
its original position. Do the two shapes ‘‘look’’ alike? The con- 
trast is obviously between a circle and an ellipse. The penny 
‘‘looks’’ circular, even as obliquely viewed, alongside the cut-out 
ellipse. In fact, the angles of incidence of their surfaces and the 
line of sight can be varied (increased or decreased) without the 
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penny losing its appearance of being circular or the cut figure its 
appearance of being elliptical, providing only that their ‘‘frontal 
surfaces’’ ? are visible, which is the condition of their being within 
the zone of stereoscopic vision. Of course, if both penny and paper 
ellipse are placed at a distance beyond this zone, they may begin 
both to ‘‘look elliptical’’ (at suitable angles), but only with re- 
spect to projected shape, which again does not concern shape as 
datum. In such a situation, Typical Tom would say (truly) that 
he can not see or distinguish their shapes, and would try to get 
closer for a better look. 

The supposition that the projected shape (against a flat back- 
ground) is the only one that is ‘‘really given’’ derives probably 
from the (false) general supposition that everything must at first 
be given in a flat, two-dimensional plane, at right angles to the line 
of sight and ‘‘near’’ the percipient—analogous to the way in which 
retinal images are ‘‘given.’’ The mystery then becomes the ques- 
tion of how one rounds out, or gives tridimensional body, to the ob- 
jects of his visual experience. 

Summarily, the esthetic attitude of the painter, concerned as it 
is with draftsmanship, involves a construction (a construe-ment of 
data) not involved in routine perception, and Typical Tom says 
correctly of the penny that it does not look elliptical when viewed 
obliquely, and that its shape is plainly given as circular, as long 
as it is given (visible) at all. If distance (stereoscopically de- 
terminate) is given, then an obliquely viewed penny presents a 
surface a part of which is further from the point of view than 
another, and thus preserves its appearance of circularity inde- 
pendent of variations in the angle of its surface to the line of sight. 
To say, as does Broad, that the given shape is really elliptical but 
with a ‘‘queer’’ sort of ellipticity, is nothing to the point. The 
correct manner of speaking would perhaps require us to say, rather, 
that the penny, viewed obliquely, does not present its circular 
shape ‘‘quite as clearly’’ as when the line of sight is perpendicular 
to its surface. But, even then, such shape as is given at all is 
circular. It is the painter who does the construing. 


VireiL C. ALDRICH. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


2In my article, ‘‘Are There Vague Sense-Data?’’ (Mind, Vol. XLITI, 
1934, pp. 477-482) I defined ‘‘frontal surface’’ as the area of the object ap- 
pearing within its outline. A frontal surface is ‘‘visible’’ if and only if its 
texture (rough or smooth, etc.) is visible. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Metaphysics and the New Logic. Warner Arms WIcK. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 1942. xiii-+ 202 pp. $2.00. 


The central contention of this book is that the current ‘‘theses’’ 
of logical empiricism rest upon a metaphysics which has not been 
recognized by those who profess them. Dr. Wick’s argument is 
based on the assumption, admittedly but uncritically taken over 
from what appears to be Professor McKeon’s interpretation of the 
history of philosophy, that there are just two possible metaphysical 
systems, the ‘‘meroscopic”’ or ‘‘ Aristotelian’’ and the ‘‘holoscopic’’ 
or ‘‘Platonic.’’ He tries to show that not only is neither of these 
types of philosophy invalidated by the anti-metaphysical critiques 
of logical empiricism, but that, on the contrary, the latter is simply 
an immature member of the family of holoscopie philosophies. 

A philosophy is said to be holoscopic when it derives its first 
principles about reality from an account of the general conditions 
of reality being known. Such a philosophy takes contexts as 
wholes as the fundamental units of signification, so that for it all 
knowledge is discursive and an unmediated intuition of principles 
of being is impossible; in consequence, a definitive grasp of the 
nature of discourse is also impossible, short of the completion of an 
infinite regress of analyses terminating in an ‘‘absolute.’’ A mero- 
scopic philosophy, on the other hand, maintains that there are con- 
cepts which have a reference anterior to and as a condition ef dis- 
course, so that it claims an intuitive knowledge of principles of 
Being beyond criticism by the discursive methods of science. Only 
a meroscopic philosophy will thus have principles of ‘‘being qua 
being.’? But on Dr. Wick’s view even these principles will not be 
synthetic propositions : they will be simply the analytic elaborations 
of the fundamental concepts of meroscopy—and, indeed, of the six 
‘‘transcendental’’ terms of medieval philosophy. For a holoscopic 
system there will be no final and incorrigible statements of facts, 
- “*sinee the ‘facts’ are always falsified by the system of projection 
through which they are represented’’—though how a holoscopist 
philosopher can know this is not evident; holoscopic propositions 
‘‘about reality as such will always be indirect, indicating the relation 
of an object to the structure of discourse.’’ Dr. Wick does not help 
his readers to understand on what holoscopic grounds a holoscopist 
can validly claim to know even this much. However, in spite of the 
fact that meroscopist and holoscopist philosophies stand in contra- 
dictory opposition to one another with respect to at least one funda- 
mental point, he assures us that meroscopic metaphysics can be 
interpreted in holoscopic terms and vice versa, so that contradic- 
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tion notwithstanding they differ simply in ‘‘accent.’’ In the light 
thrown by Dr. Wick’s analysis his twin sacred cows of philosophy 
can be distinguished apparently only by their moos. 

Dr. Wick’s contention that logical empiricism is committed to 
a holoscopic metaphysics is argued no more persuasively than is 
his tacit claim that the philosophy of Aristotle is only an unprecise 
version of Thomism and that Plato is an unwitting expounder of 
the principles of semiotics. Among the ‘‘theses’’ of logical empiri- 
cism which are cited in evidence of the latter’s holoscopic stand- 
point are the following: its rejection of atomic propositions and of 
the notion of the complete verifiability of synthetic statements; its 
‘‘conventionalism’’ with respect to problems of meaning and logic; 
and its adoption of the notion of a theoretically infinite hierarchy 
of ‘‘languages’’ with the corollary that ‘‘there is no univocally 
definable nature common to all discursive systems.’’ That these 
these may be fitted into a systematic metaphysics, this reviewer 
is not prepared to dispute; but that in fitting them into his Pro- 
erustean bed of distinctions Dr. Wick is in fact misreading and 
misusing his materials, it is not difficult to show. In lieu of a full 
bill of particulars which limitation of space forbids, a single but 
crucial instance must suffice to exhibit his method of ‘‘interpre- 
ting’’ statements without regard for contexts. He declares that 
as a consequence of accepting Goedel’s well-known result (accord- 
ing to which the syntax of a language can not be completely formu- 
lated in that language), logical empiricists must hold that ‘‘all 
finite discourse is infected with an irreducible vagueness,’’ a vague- 
ness which may be overcome only by ascending to a practically un- 
attainable, ‘‘transfinitely high’’ level of discourse; and he concludes 
that logical empiricists, like Plato and Hegel before them, find the 
goal of complete definiteness of discourse located in ‘‘an unattain- 
able Absolute.’’ But Goedel’s result is the demonstrable conse- 
quence of certain logical and arithmetical truths, and one must 
submit to it whether one is a meroscopist or a holoscopist. Or does 
Dr. Wick imagine that a meroscopist can circumvent it? As well 
argue then that the theorem on the incommensurability of the diag- 
onal of a square with its side commits those who accept it to a spe- 
cial brand of philosophy! Moreover, just how does it follow from 
Goedel’s result that when a language whose syntax has not been 
formulated is used in order to formulate the syntax of a second lan- 
guage, the latter must necessarily remain vague? By parity of 
reasoning, Dr. Wick must be able to convince himself that he can 
not see clearly unless he is familiar with the principles of physical 
and physiological optics. Logical empiricism doubtless has a 
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‘‘metaphysics,’’ in the sense of principles which control its analy- 
ses. Instead of exhibiting them, Dr. Wick has offered his readers 
only an unilluminating tour de force. 


Ernest NAGEL. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Social Theories of the Middle Ages, 1200-1500. BEDE JARRETT, 
O. P. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Book Shop. 1942. 
ix + 280 pp. $4.00. 


This discursive, but informative, survey of main currents of 
medieval social thought was first published in 1926, and has been 
reissued without alteration. Father Jarrett is concerned here only 
with typical ethical opinion on certain selected topics: the nature 
of law and education, the social status of women and slaves, the 
morality of making money and war. To his series of independent 
essays on these topics, he adds a final one containing a resumé of 
scholastic esthetic. 

The chief source is, of course, the thought of St. Thomas (the 
remarkable translation of whose works by the Dominican Fathers 
was supervised by Father Jarrett); but the special interest and 
value of the present volume lies in the extensive use made of the 
works of St. Antonino of Florence and Humbert de Romans, and of 
other material which has not received wide attention. Taken as a 
whole, the book draws an objective picture of the characteristic 
manner in which the medieval moralists tackled certain outstanding 
social problems of their age. The author emphasizes their teleo- 
logical approach to the problems, and their endless striving for 
clear distinctions between ends and means, The general ethical 
principles which these thinkers evolved, through the modification 
and development of Aristotelian and Patristic teachings, are clearly 
presented, with occasional ingressions into the tangled arguments 
by which these principles were worked into the detailed prescrip- 
tions of Canon Law. There is also an attempt to compare and con- 
trast the ideals with the prevailing reality ; consequently the reader 
will find here some account of social practice as well as social 
theory. 


M. C. BEARDSLEY. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Men of Substance. A Study of the Thought of Two English Revo- 
lutionaries, Henry Parker and Henry Robinson. W. K. Jor- 


pAN. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1942. ix + 283 
pp. $3.00. 


Two influential merchants and politicians under Cromwell are 
here presented as early exponents of religious and commercial liber- 
alism. Though they were contemporaries of Hobbes, they helped 
lay the foundations for Adam Smith. Henry Parker was a Presby- 
terian and a champion of the sovereignty of Parliament. Henry 
Robinson was an Independent and a hard-headed believer in expedi- 
ence as a guide in matters of government and trade. Both were 
outspoken defenders of religious tolerance at a time when intoler- 
ance was in the saddle. 

Dr. Jordan has excerpted and expanded the description of these 
two liberals from his larger Development of Religious Toleration 
in England. His commentary is often too expansive, repetitious, 
and consequently tedious. Nevertheless he succeeds in making 
these two minds impressive and in giving their theories of com- 
mercial aristocracy an important place in the history of political 
and economic philosophy. 


H. W. S. 


Heaven Wasn’t His Destination. The Philosophy of Ludwig 
Feuerbach. Wiuu1am B. CHAMBERLAIN. London: George 


Allen and Unwin, Ltd. Distributor, New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc. 1941. 216 pp. $2.50. 


As the author points out in his preface, this is the first book 
in English dealing exclusively or even principally with the phi- 
losophy of Ludwig Feuerbach. Since Feuerbach is usually re- 
garded as the bridge between Hegel and Marx, it is somewhat 
surprising that no detailed discussion of his work has appeared 
within the Marxist literature in England or America. The reason 
is probably to be found in the fact that the bulk of Feuerbach’s 
work dealt with religion, a subject which Marxists in general have 
treated summarily with Marx’s own trenchant phrase. 

Mr. Chamberlain is quite sympathetic to Marxist analyses in 
general; on this one point he is what might be called a tender- 
minded Marxist. He has turned to Feuerbach precisely for that 
reason for which apparently other Marxists have not been interested 
in him: because Feuerbach seems to offer a surrogate religion for 
materialists. He hopes ‘‘to provide a key to the question of re- 
ligion and personal immortality for those who reject philosophical 
idealism and a personal God—in short, are philosophical material- 
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ists—but who feel lumps in their throats when reading the exhor- 
tation to Deity at the end of Thomas Mann’s historic letter to the 
rector of the University of Bonn, and do not know why.’’ This 
emotional attitude apparently puts into abeyance Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s critical faculty in his discussion of the Essence of Christian- 
ity and other religious writings, for this section of the book is al- 
most purely enthusiastic exposition. This fault is not found in his 
treatment of other aspects of Feuerbach’s work. 

Mr. Chamberlain does not, it would seem, consider it one of his 
purposes to relate Feuerbach to his philosophical antecedents or 
descendents. The relation with Hegel is discussed almost exclu- 
sively in terms of Feuerbach’s criticism of Hegel, and the charge 
that Feuerbach was completely non-Hegelian in all important re- 
spects is met with what constitutes little more than a denial of the 
charge. His chapter on Feuerbach and Marx is brief. He may 
consider that he can add nothing to Mr. Hook’s discussion of these 
relations in From Hegel to Marx. Mr. Chamberlain does, how- 
ever, describe Feuerbach’s influence on such personages as Her- 
wegh, Keller, and Wagner. 

Certainly more remains to be done with Feuerbach in English. 
Mr. Chamberlain has performed a service in providing a clear gen- 
eral description of the philosophy of Feuerbach. 


G. C.S. 


Paths of Infe: Preface to a World Religion. CHARLES Morris. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1942. 257 pp. $3.00. 


The subtitle of Mr. Morris’s book is ‘‘ Preface to a World Re- 
ligion.’’ The religion in question is Maitreyism, named after 
Maitreya, ‘‘the future Enlightened One, whose coming, according 
to legend, was predicted by Gautama Buddha.’’ Maitreyism is 
the seventh great world religion, destined, Mr. Morris hopes, to 
supercede the religions founded by or named after Buddha, 
Dionysus, Prometheus, Apollo, Christ, and Mohammed. It will 
arise, Mr. Morris also hopes, in this country : ‘‘ where, if anywhere, 
shall the Maitreyan ideal find social habitation? I should like to 
believe that the United States will assume this historic task. Cer- 
tain it is that this hope is not fantastic, even if it be mistaken’”’ 
(p. 211). The Paths of Infe, which is a kind of cross between a 
textbook, a treatise, and a testament, proposes this new candidate 
for election to the pantheon. ‘ 

This book is devoted to the problem, What religion is, to orient 
men and women in and beyond the contemporary ordeal. Mr. 
Morris first lays a foundation in a theory of personality. ‘‘We 
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obtain a classification of human personalities into seven major 
types: Buddhist, Dionysian, Promethean, Apollonian, Christian, 
Mohammedan, Maitreyan.’’ He then turns to a consideration of 
the corresponding religions considered as paths of life. Buddhism 
is the path of detachment from desire. The Dionysian path is 
the way of abandonment to primitive impulses. The Apollonian 
path is the way of rational moderation; the Promethean, of ‘‘un- 
ceasing making’’; the Christian, of sympathetic love; the Moham- 
medan, of holy war. The Maitreyan path is the way of ‘‘gen- 
eralized detached-attachment.’’ The paths are illustrated by 
references to their modern and contemporary exemplars, e.g., 
Spengler, Schopenhauer, Marx, Hitler, Whitman, Rilke, Dostoievski, 
Jeffers, and Mann. These asides are, in many ways, the most 
valuable things in the book. 

The writing of this book, as Nathaniel Hawthorne would doubt- 
less have remarked in his journal, is symbolic of something. The 
question is, symbolic of what? Not so many years ago one was 
moved to ask what a man meant by writing a moral philosophy 
and calling it Beyond Conscience. One is moved, by an opposite 
impulse, to enquire what a man means by proposing a new religion. 
An obvious answer, ‘‘Others have done so; why not I?,’’ creates a 
bothersome dilemma. Mr. Morris’s book is sincere, urgent, clearly 
written, and, in a factual way, informative. These are virtues. 
But, to invoke an obscure metaphor, it shocks one’s religious sense ; 
and this, not by reason of any disrespect or blasphemy, but by 
reason of the startling chasm which yawns between ‘‘the things 
of religion’’ and the general philosophy of which this book is an 
expression. One is reminded, all over again, of the aridities which 
were the ‘‘referent’’ of the term ‘‘religion’’ in the writings of the 
deists, in the bland generalizings of Herbert Spencer, or in the 
distraught humanism of Bertrand Russell’s Free Man’s Worship. 
Perhaps the difficulty is this, that if you begin by treating re- 


ligion extensionally you can not hope to end by treating it in- 
tensionally. 


ALBUREY CASTELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


The Political Philosophies since 1905. Vol. II, The Epoch of Neo- 
Democracy and Neo-Socialism (1929- ). Brenoy Kumar 
Sarkar. Lahore: Motilal Banarsidass. 1942. Vol. II, Part 
II, v + 558 pp.; Part III, v + 356 pp. 


Volume I of this series treated the period from 1905 to 1928 
and was characterized with the sub-title ‘‘The Expansion of De- 
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mocracy, Socialism and Asian Freedom.’’ Volume II continues 
the study from 1929 up to date under the sub-title of ‘‘The Epoch 
of Neo-Democracy and Neo-Socialism.’’ 

Volume II is in three parts. Part I, which appeared in a previ- 
ous volume, discussed freedom, demo-despotocracy, neo-socialism, 
neo-capitalism, neo-democracy, as well as constitutional and legal 
categories. 

Part II, the first of the two books being noted here, deals with 
the economic and international forces in political thought. The 
body of the book is made up of chapters three and four of Vol- 
ume II. The former deals with ideas and plans for economic wel- 
fare and the latter with ideas and ideals of international relations. 
A forty-page appendix by the author discusses post-war world 
economy. 

Part III, the second of the two books, consists of chapters five 
and six of Volume II. The former deals with ideas and ideals of 
human development and societal evolution while the latter deals with 
mental and moral personality. “An appendix sets forth the author’s 
opinion of the Indian freedom movement. He concludes that the 
Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, and Indian pub- 
licists in general have always been unrealistic and unscientific. 
The present situation is well calculated to promote a totalitarian 
remaking of political thought among the broader masses of Indian 
intellectuals (p. 344). He believes in the very useful and unify- 
ing function of the sword. 

The subject-matter within each chapter in these volumes con- 
sists of a series of expositions which are arranged in time sequence 
from 1929 to the middle of 1942. Each exposition attempts to 
set forth the ideas and ideals of some particular thinker or group 
of planners on some economic, political, or social problem which 
has been troubling the peace of the world. In general the expo- 
sitions are fair even though hampered by the need to be over-brief. 
The ideas of Sarkar on the ills of mankind appear at irregular 
intervals in every chapter and on every subject. The purpose of 
the author is to set forth in sequence the pros and cons of man’s 
thinking and planning as a guide to further planning. He has 
managed to collect here a veritable encyclopaedia of ideas drawn 
equally from the oriental and the occidental mind. 

In Part II the appendix on post-war world economy is espe- 
cially timely and useful. Sakar holds the point of view that a 
world takes up its business again as though such a thing as war 
never occurred (p. 507). At the end of a war the world starts, 
so to say, as if the war did not exist (p. 513). His fundamental 
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position is that no revolutionary changes in the direction of trade 
are to be expected in post-war years and that the two hemispheres 
will continue to be the theatre of a large number of partial or 
regional world-economies (p. 538). He outlines prophetically the 
sort of world-economy we may expect from 1944 to 1960. Simply 
as a catalogue of ideas on the world’s ills this series of books should 
prove a valuable addition to the library of students of post-war 
reconstruction. 


K. P. L. 


The Dvaita Philosophy and its Place in the Vedanta. Viowan H. 
N. RAGHAVENDRACHAR. Mysore: The University of Mysore. 
1941. 282pp. 3Rs. 


The book is much more than the title indicates because three 
systems of Vedanta thought are expounded: the Advaita Vedanta 
of Sankaraciarya, the Visistadvaita Vedanta of Ramanujacarya, and 
the Dvaita Vedanta of Madhvacairya. These terms are generally 
taken to indicate monism, qualified monism, and dualism. The au- 
thor, however, feels that this is a misrepresentation because from 
the point of view of Brahman they are all advaita or monist while 
from the point of view of the world they are all dvaita or dual- 
istic (p. 13). However, according to him, they emphasize differ- 
ent aspects of the situation and so have these divergent designa- 
tions. In his estimation there is regular progression in Vedanta 
to the final goal of Dvaita Vedanta which includes the best fea- 
tures of them all (p. 220). 

Whether he convinces anyone or not that Dvaita Vedanta is 
the culmination of all Vedanta he does succeed in giving an ex- 
cellent exposition of the three systems under consideration. He 
has made a real ¢ontribution because so little has been written on 
Madhvaciarya as a philosopher. 

The book is well larded with technical Sanskrit terms to avoid 
all confusion, and there is a twenty-seven-page glossary defining 
the terms. There is also a ten-page index of the Sanskrit terms 
used which should prove to be of considerable value for compara- 
tive purposes. 

This is a technical study for professional philosophers who have 
considerable background in Indian ways of thought and who have 
done some reading in Sanskrit. 


K. P. L. 
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Frank, Erich: Saint Augustine and Greek Thought. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The Augustinian Society. 1942. 11 pp. (Copies 
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may be secured through the Harvard Codperative Society, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 

John Stuart Mill: The Spirit of the Age. Introductory Essay 
by Frederick A. von Hayek. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press. 1942. xxxiii+ 94 pp. $1.50. (A new printing of one 
of the earliest writings of Mill.) 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. LI, 6. James’s Doctrine of 
‘‘The Right to Believe’: D. 8. Miller. Science and Knowledge: 
R. M. Ogden. The Problem of Religious Knowledge: J. 8. Bizler. 
Discussion—Biological Evidence in Aesthetics: DL. J. Lafleur. 
Truth, Probability and Certainty: A Reply: Gardner Williams. 
About a Fourth Formula of the Categorical Imperative in Kant: 
Anton-Hermann Chroust. 

Minp. Vol. LI, No. 204. Intuitive Knowledge: R. I. Aaron. 
Some Recent Criticisms of Spinoza (III): H. F. Hallett. Ration- 
alism and Intellectualism in the Ethics of Aristotle: Reginald 
Jackson. Discussions—Certainty and Empirical Statements: Maz 
Black. The Problem of the Speckled Hen: R. 
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(1942), pp. 4-9. 

‘*Ethical Theories and Historical Materialism”’ 
Feuer, from Science and Society, 1942, pp. 242-272. 

‘*An Experimental Democracy”’ by Robert E/Fitch, from The 
Antioch Review, 1942, pp. 457-472. 

‘‘The Genteel Tradition: A Re-Interpretation’’ by Frederic I. 
Carpenter, from The New England Quarterly, Vol. XV (1942), pp. 
427-443. 

‘‘The Temper of American Pragmatism’’ by Paul Crissman, 
from The Educational Forum, Vol. V (1941), pp. 261-267. 

‘*Progress and Education’’ by Paul Crissman, from The Edu- 
cational Forum, Vol. VI (1942), pp. 257-365. 

‘‘The Social Function of the Humanities’’ by Albert William 
Levi, from The Educational Forum, Vol. VI (1942), pp. 341-349. 

‘‘The Stimulus as a Series of Contexts for Practice’’ by J. A. 
Lynch, from The Journal of General Psychology, Vol. 26 (1942), 
pp. 223-239. 

‘‘Publications on Philosophy in Latin America in 1940’’ by 
Risieri Frondizi, from Handbook of Latin American Studies, 1940, 
Harvard University Press. Pp. xvi; 453-462. 

‘*El problema del tiempo en la filosofia de San Agustin’’ by 
Raul A. Pierola, from Universidad, 1941, N. 10, 7 pp. 





